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EGYPT. No. 1.—(1884). 
Presented to Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 








No. 214. (PAGE 177.) 
EarL GRANVILLE TO Sir E. Barina. 


Foreign Office, Fanuary 4, 1884. 


Sir,—The attention of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been called to the probability of an increased activity in the 
Slave-Trade from the Soudan, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the authority of the Egyptian Government from 
that country. 

It becomes, therefore, more than ever important that the 
Egyptian ‘market for Slaves should be closed, and you will 
report to me what steps could be best adopted to secure that 
object. I am, etc., 


(Signed) GRANVILLE. 


One of the most important depatches in the new Blue Book just issued 
to Parliament respecting the aflairs of Egypt, is the short one printed above. 
We heartily rejoice that the Foreign Office has thus publicly recognized the 
fact which the Anti-Slavery Society has persistently pressed upon the notice 
of the people of England for many years—viz., that the sole way of extin- 
guishing the Slave-trade in the Soudan is to put down Slavery in Egypt and 
other neighbouring countries where there is a demand for Slaves. 

The Slave-trade itself is and has long been illegal, not only in Egypt but 
in the Soudan. It was declared to be so by Mehemet Ali himself, but these 
declarations were so many idle words, for in spite of repeated firmans 
from successive rulers of Egypt, the trade has continued as flourishing as 
ever, and will do so as long as the rich owners of harems absorb their 
thousands of the pick of the great annual human harvest. 

The Slave-trade having been long declared to be illegal, it would follow 
that very many of the men and women now held in bondage might legally 
demand their freedom. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that after the Ist of August next the 
Convention made by the late Khedive Ismail comes into force. After that 
date no Slaves can be legally sold or bought in Egypt. 

The position occupied by England in Egypt, whether against her will or 
not, will certainly render it incumbent upon her to see that ‘the terms of this 
Convention are honestly carried out. 

From the position of the Slave under the Convention—unsaleable and not 
to be purchased—it is not a far cry to Abolition itself. We trust our 
Government will see its way to advise the Khedive to issue a decree 
proclaiming emancipation in twelve months from Ist of August next—after 
the manner lately suggested by Sir Samuel Baker. This would meet General 
Gordon's view of giving some compensation to the owners of Slaves, and is 
quite as much as the possessors of such ill-gotten property can expect. 
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Whatever happens many Slaves must certainly obtain their freedom 


before this year is out, and for the protection of such helpless women and 
girls as may be suddenly left to their own resources, the Homr about to be 
established in Cairo through the benevolent exertions of the Rigut Hon. W. 
E. Forster, M.P., Str T. Fowett Buxton, Mr. Currrorp Lioyp, COLONEL 
Scotr-MoncrigFF, and others, is deserving the support and encouragement 


fFepruary, 1884." 


of the British public.* 


Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, writing from Cairo, says that “the Home for Freed 
Women Slaves about to be established there mects with universal approbation, 


and ts an absolute necessity.” : 
‘Watchman, what of the night ? 


The Watchman saith, the morning 


cometh * * * * .” The first rays of the dawn of freedom are now 
beginning to pierce through the deep dark night of Egyptian bondage. Let 
not the people of England cease to maintain their high position of Watchmen 


upon the mountains, that they may be the first to herald the dawn. 
* (For particulars of this HOME see Advertisement.) 





GENERAL GORDON’S MISSION. 
To THE EpItor OF Zhe Times. 


“Sir,—Every child will remember with 
natural sympathy that passage of early history 
descriptive of Noah’s Ark, when upon the 
lonely sea of a deluged world ‘he sent forth a 
dove from him to see ifthe waters were abated 
from off the face of the ground.’ . . ‘And he 
stayed yet other seven days, and sent forth 
the dove, which returned not again unto him 
any more.’ We have permitted the deluge ; 
but at length too late from the Ark of Downing 
Street the dove has been despatched, and is 
flying onwards, to bring back, if possible, the 
olive leaf of peace from the troubled sea of 
insurrection in the turbulent Soudan. * * 

“The world does not appreciate the diffi- 
culty of his position. There isa glamour in 
his name which may, like ‘oil upon troubled 
waters, for the mement calm the ardour of the 
Opposition when Parliament shall assemble, 
and afford a temporary respite to the Minis- 
terial vessel ; but the fact of General Gordon’s 
name being esteemed by all those who are 
upright and just is sufficient to explain the 
danger of his mission in a region where the 
multitude are supporters of the Slave-trade 
and open enemies to Gordon personally. 

‘*There is no man in the world more 
capable or better fitted for the task before him 
than General Gordon; but he should have 
been employed at an early period of the 
insurrection. His mission at the eleventh hour 
to command the vessel, when masts are gone 
and the rudder unshipped, is an unfair position, 
unless he were supported by a_ powerful 
military force that would insure respect. 





Alone in the deserts of the Soudan, the 
bearer of vast sums of gold, the messenger 
from England after the destruction of General 
Hicks and all British Officers, absolutely un- 
protected, is a position for General Gordon at 
once dangerous and a challenge to disaster 
that must awaken the keen anxiety of his 
friends. It recalls those touching words “And 
sent forth the dove, which returned not again 
unto him any more.” 
“Your obedient servant, 
“SAMUEL W. BAKER.” 
The Times, January 31. 








GENERAL GORDON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE Guardian. 

Sir,—The following explanation of the some- 
what difficult passage in Psalm Ixxxiii. v. 13, 
will be of special interest to many of your 
readers just now, if you will allow it to leave 
its place ina memorandum-book and appear 
in your columns. The verse runs thus in the 
Prayer-book : “O my God, make them like 
unto a wheel, and as the stubble before the 
wind.” 

Gencral Gordon told me that whilst making 
a journey on camelback across the Korosko 
desert, when he was last in the Soudan, the 
plain meaning of the verse for the first time 
was realized by him. 

It seems that during the season in which he 
traversed this dreadful desert a man accom- 
plishes it much as he does in passing through 
a fire; he travels along a line of skeletons 
and camels’ bones; no living thing, bird, 
beast, or insect, appearing. But in the moon- 
light and cooler air the brain, half stupefied 
during the day, recovers somewhat: then it 
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Fesrvary, 1884.1 


was that he was aware of small companies 
of moving things running along by the side 
of his camel. 

On the borders of the desert grows a grass 
which, when sere and withered with the heat 
breaks off and mats and felts itself together, 
The prevailing wind blowing desertwards, 
sets these bundles in motion, and they gather 
and increase as they roll till some are even 
three feet in diameter ; all finally get driven 
out on the fiery sea. 

General Gordon said that the idea of deso- 
lation was intensified when one met these 
weird families of rolling balls driven on night 
and day over the sand and stones unable to 
stop, to turn or rest, and the full awfulness 
of the Psalmist’s imprecation appeared to 
hover over them and compel them onwards. 

It may be that he will in a few days be 
traversing this hideous waste once more to 
try and deal with the people scattered and 
peeled by the man-slayer, the man-stealer, 
and the mutilator. No living man has a 
greater belief in the efficacy of prayer one for 
the other. No need to say more to those who 


stay at home. 
HORACE WALLER. 


Twywell Rectory, Thrapston, 
January 27, 1884. 


THE EDINGBURGH REVIEW 
AND THE EGYPTIAN QUES- 
TION. 


THE January number of the Zdin- 
burgh Review contains an extremely 








interesting article on the Egyptian © 


Question to which we call the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

‘For our part, after some careful study, we 
are led to the conclusion that a force stationed 
at Khartoum, sufficiently strong to hold that 
key of the White and Blue Niles, should for 
the present mark the southernmost limit of 








Egyptian sovereignty ; that the project of a | 


railway from Suakim to Berber, 250 miles, 
should be encouraged in every way as being 
a better and more practical pioneer of civiliza- 
tion than all the bayonets imaginable ; that 
Massowah should be abandoned to its natural 
owners, the Abyssinians, who, immediately 
they get an outlet and a port, will come under 
the influence of civilizing agencies superior 
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to all that the Egyptians can furnish, and 
whose territory could be made a new and 
independent point of departure for opening up 
the equatorial provinces. 

“ There need be no formal renunciation of 
all those principalities and provinces which 
are included by geographers in the territory 
of Egypt, causing it to have a nominal area 
equal to about two-thirds of European Russia, 
though the Egypt over which the Khedive 
actually rules be no larger than Belgium. It 
will be enough if the shadowy pretensions 
over Kordofan, the Shillook country, Darfur, 
Senaar, Bahr-el-Gazal, the Albert and Victoria 
Nyanza country, be abandoned for the present, 
and Egypt spare herself the cost and the strain 
of having to give validity to her claims. Some 
day when, with the aid of railways from Suakim 
to Berber, or, as Mr. Mackenzie Wallace sug- 
gests, from Kosseir to Kineh and from Mas- 
sowah to Gondar, the process of evolution 
shall have gone so far as to bring Egypt face 
to face with the survival of the fittest among 
her present nominal tributaries, then she 
herself may be enabled to undertake again 
the part of ruler and civilizer, for which she is 
now wholly incompetent. 

“As regards the encouragement to the 
Slave-trade, which some people suppose would 
be the direct consequence of abandonment of 
the Soudan, it may be as well to look boldly 
and once for all at the fact that the presence 
or absence of Egyptian officials in the Soudan 
provinces makes very little difference to the 
trade. A firm grip on Khartoum, and an 
honest intention in the authorities there to 
stop the traffic, would do more to suppress the 
Slave-trade than all the inspectors and in- 
spectors-general, to whom existing arrange- 
ments are a source of profit. The Nile could 
no longer be used as the means of transit, 
whilst a Berber Suakim railway, with its 
necessary chain of posts between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, would become a barrier to the 
traffic on the east flank. All the intelligence 
of Baker could not devise any plan by which 
Slave-traders could be effectually arrested in 
their courses ; all the energy of Gordon, and 
all the examples he made, had no real effect 
upon Slavery as an institution. It is probable 
that the philanthropic efforts of such men 
ended by inflicting additional suffering on 
the objects of their solicitude, for the only 
practical effect of Gordon’s seizure of wells 
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and other points, by which it was supposed 
caravans must pass, was to cause détours 
through regions where water was difficult to 
be got, and so to occasion more distress to the 
miserable Slaves. The Slave-dealer recouped 
himself for the damage done to his |merchan- 
dise by raising the price of the remnant at 
his ultimate market. We quite agree with 
Colonel Stewart when he says of Slavery that 
it is ‘a very much more difficult question to 
deal with than is generally supposed.’ Slavery 
is so woven into the habits and customs of the 
country, that to eradicate it will be both 
difficult and tedious. Not alone do many 
officials, notables, Nomad tribes, and others, 


view the institution with favour, and in many 


cases make a livelihood out of it, but also the 
country, owing to its vast size, is exceedingly 
difficult to watch. Then, after reciting what 
general measures have been taken under 
Western pressure (for the institution of 
Slavery is perfectly in accord with the 
teaching of Eastern civilization and of the 
Koran) for the suppression of the Slave-trade, 
Colonel Stewart ends by saying: ‘When all, 
however, is done that can be done, I look 
with more hope on the opening up of the 
country and on the extension of legitimate 
trade to bring Slavery to an end, than on the 
most stringent treaties that can be devised , 
and I am convinced no instrument will be 
more effective in bringing about this result 
than a railway, bringing Khartoum within 
an easy distance of the sea.’” 

After a concise but clear account 
of the administration of Egyptian 
justice—so called—and its utter in- 
adequacy to fulfil its duties except by 
the aid of European admixture, the 
Reviewer proceeds to show how the 
Nile itself—the source for ages of all 
the fertility of Egypt—was becoming 
in many places a curse rather than a 
blessing, owing to the extortion and 
mismanagement of the men who 
were set over the irrigation works. 
The appointment of Colonel Scott- 
Moncrieff to the post of Minister of 
Works is one of the best steps that 
has been taken since England under- 
took to assist Egypt by lending her 
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the services of some of her own most 
talented and experienced civil and 
military officers. 


“We have shown to demonstration the 
importance of European intervention as re- 
gards the administration of justice ; we shall 
have small difficulty later in proving the 
necessity of it in the finances; but what 
about public works? Surely the Egyptians, 
whose national prosperity and whose very 
existence depends on the proper execution of 
irrigation and land drainage works, whose 
care it has been for centuries to extend, as far 
as nature and art can extend them, the 
fertilizing influences of their great father, the 
Nile, are capable of devising and controlling 
in the most efficient manner the public works 
which are necessary to their existence? The 
efforts of Mohammed Ali and of his descen- 
dants notwithstanding, it would appear not. 
Lord Dufferin, penetrated with this belief, as 
the result of diligent inquiry, cast about for 
the ablest man to advise, and afterwards to 
guide, in matters of public works. The 
Ministry of Works was presided over by a 
native Pasha, of fellah birth, who understood 
thoroughly the advantages to be derived from 
a good supply of Nile water, and who had 
given a direction as enlightened as his educa- 
tion allowed to the departmental officers 
under him. Borne upon his staff were a few 
Europeans, whom climate and the genius /oct 
had enervated ; but excepting these, the staff, 
notably the whole of the provincial staff, were 
native Egyptians. More than any other de- 
partment which affected alike the interests of 
Europeans and natives, the Public Works 
Department was a native administration. 
And what does Lord Dufferin deliberately say 
of it? 

‘¢¢The most necessary works are neglected : 
the corvée is carried out in a manner which 
not only inflicts the greatest hardship on the 
peasantry, but obtains a minimum of result 
for a maximum of effort. The poor suffer 
from the unequal distribution of the water, 
which is doled out to them by corrupt 
officials; while on all sides it is admitted that 
the crops of sugar and cotton are becoming 
lighter every season, and that the area of 
cultivated land is annually diminishing in the 
teeth of an expenditure of £187,434 per 
annum on the canals. 


[FeBruary, 1884. 
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FEBRUARY, 1884. ] 
““¢ The control of the irrigation works and 
of the distribution of water is in the hands 
of native engineers, who are directly sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of Public Works, 
and it is in the practical operation of this 
system that the principal abuses occur.’ 


“Tt was with a view to devise a remedy 
for this state of things that Colonel Scott- 
Moncrieff, of the Royal Engineers, was sent 
for. Colonel Moncrieff’s speciality in India 
had been irrigation works, and he was ad- 
mittedly second to none in this branch of his 
professsion, To great fertility of invention 
he united long practical experience, so that 
his judgment upon the irrigation of the land 
had a peculiar value. After a month spent in 
personal investigation of the canals and dykes, 
Colonel Moncreiff declared that the canals of 
Lower Egypt had been laid out on no 
scientific principles whatever ; that some had 
been made to follow the tortuous course of old 
arms of the, Nile, and that some had been 
made to suit private convenience, regardless 
of the features of the country. He found the 
channels often obstructed by branches of trees, 
by water-weeds, by masses of ruined brick- 
work, by, sunken boats: that the villagers had 
been allowed to make rude bridges where they 
listed, and that many of such bridges had not, 
by two-thirds, sufficient water-way. It is not 
surprising to find, therefore, that the precious 
Nile mud, without which all the water brought 
on the land ‘cannot fertilize it, sinks to the 
bottom, and that which might have proved a 
blessing further on, gorges and chokes the 
spot on which it silts.” 








THE FRENCH IN AFRICA. 


In a long article on the proposed 
Senegal Railway in the Fournal des 
Debats, of January 23rd, M. Gabriel 
Charme thus reviews the question of 
Slavery, and of the position of the 
English in the Soudan, and also 
shews some fear lest the Mahdi 
should prove a foe to France ! 

“. . . General Faidherbe, who of all 


men best knows Senegal, has shown many 
times how much interest we have in attracting 
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to ourselves the riches of that immieriéé district 
of the Western Soudan, which reaches from 
Lake Tchad to the sea, containing not less 
than 50 million of inhabitants scattered 
through various countries, some of .which are . 
wonderfully fertile. There would be a great 
outlet for our depressed trade. But what is 
still more important than acquiring new 
colonies, is to save them from the perils which 
so frequently threaten them. For we shall 
only be really masters in Algeria, we shall 
only be really safe from insurrections, when 
we shall have destroyed in its germ the cause» 
of all the revolts which;threaten our dominion 
viz., Slavery. Mussulran fanaticism is con- 
stantly talked of ; this, they say, is the great 
enemy constantly opposed to us ; but they do 
not see that this fanaticism is less religious 
than commercial, and that the self-interest of 
Mussulmen is stronger than, their fanaticism. 
Before we were settled in Algeria, large 
caravans arrived there yearly from the Soudan 

laden with ivory and gold dust, but also 
accompanied by an immense number of Slaves, 
who carried the goods, and who were them- 
selves the most productive, the most coveted: 
and the most profitable merchandise. Since 
the French conquest, they have been obliged 
to take the Tunis and Tripoli route; but now 
Tunis is just closed to them, and they are so 
afraid that they should also be shut out cf 
Tripoli, that they caused Colonel Flatters and 
his companions to be massacred in a treacherous 
ambuscade. They fell victims, not to the 
hatred of the Tonaregs, but to the intrigues 
of the Tripoli merchants. 

It is in the heart of the Soudan, it is among 
the Slave-dealers, that the fire of the struggle 
against the French domination is lighted ; it 
is from there that the sparks come which se’ 
our colonies in a ‘flame, and which provoke 
those periodical crises that we are obliged to 
put out with bloodshed. This is why the best 
and the only method of permanently tran- 
quilizing Algeria and Tunis, of discouraging 
our enemies of Morocco and Tripoli, is to 
extinguish Slavery in the Soudan itself, and 
thus to keep order in those countries which 
until now have been given up to barbarism. 
Besides, the enterprise is not difficult: In 
order to disperse the Slave-dealers, and reduce 
them to impotence, it would be sufficient to 
place a few gunboats on the Niger, which, 
whilst protecting commerce by opening the 
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road to Timbtictoo ahd the hegro kingdoms 
in the centre of Africa by their mere presence, 
would stop the odious traffic that dishonours 
humanity, and which, besides, threatens our 
safety. . . . Weare now giving excellent 
advice to England about the Eastern Soudan. 
We tell them continually that the fault they 
commit in abandoning it is full of future 
perils; that for fear of an immediate hurri- 
cane, they allow a tempest to gather to the 
south of Egypt, whose violence they will, 
perhaps, feel cruelly. We reproach them with 
betraying civilization by giving the Soudan 
back to Slavery. All this is true, just, and 
incontestable. But while we perceive the 
mote in the eye of the English, let us take 
care not to forget the beam that is in our own 
eye. Western Soudan is for Algeria and 
Tunis what Eastern Soudan is for Egypt. 
The respective situation and the importance to 
the two countries is the same; and as a 
generous policy enabled Egypt to preserve 
some degree of order in Eastern Soudan, so, 
thanks to General Faidherbe and Colonel 
Desbordes, we have made our authority re- 
spected and our power feared as far as the 
Niger. If, instead of advancing on the path 
gloriously opened by our soldiers, we draw 
back frightened by the faults of an adminis- 
tration without forethought and _ without 
economy, the effect on the native populations, 
who know nothing of finance, but only under- 
stand force, will be disastrous. We shall soon 
feel the effect of this weakness in the north of 
Africa, where our frontiers will be shaken. 
Put on one side, or, at least, put off the con- 
struction of the Senegal Railway, which, in 
the state of our budget, is perhaps a folly. 
But let us send gun-boats to the Niger as 
quickly as possible, and let us make a prac- 
ticable road from Bafoulabé to Bamakou. 
Above all, let us not abandon the military 
posts that we have created in the countries 
which must belong to us. Now that the 
fanaticism of Islam is awakened in the East 
by the Mahdi, and England looks on 
powerless at its progress, let us not lower the 
flag of France before him. If he could believe 
that the two great nations, who for him are 
the entire West, have no longer the necessary 
energy to oppose him, who knows to what 


excesses he would give himself up, who knows. 


what efforts we should have to make to resist 


his assaults?” 
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[FeBruary, 1884. 
MOROCCO. 

Le Réveil du Maroc reviewing the 
condition of the Empire of Morocco 
during the year just passed away, 
congratulates itself and its worthy 
contemporary, A/-Moghreb Al-aksa, 
that the bitter cry from the pocr 
Slaves continually sold in the public 
streets of the different towns, and so 
faithfully transmitted by these two 
spirited journals, has at length reached 
the ear of England, and is beginning 
to attract the attention not only of 
journalists, but of the Foreign Office. 
In spite of this, however, it regrets 
that not only does Slavery continue 
in full vigour, but that the shameful 
sale of human beings in the public 
streets goes on as regularly as though 
no protest had been uttered by the 
British Foreign Minister. 





Al-Moghreb Al-aksa, of January 14, 
publishes an eloquent article entitled 
‘‘ Perseverance,” in which the foliow- 
ing pertinent question is asked :— 
‘‘But must it be said that the nations 
of Europe are impotent to abolish the 
abominable Slave-trade in Morocco ? 
Cannot the whole civilized world find 
means to cure the traditional’ plague 
of this Empire ?”’ 

It continues by urging perseverance 
in pressing forward.— Publicity is 
the great moving power of our age. 
By faith and patience humanity will 
at length obtain the realization of its 
grand principles, and the light or 
freedom shall illuminate every corner 
of the earth.” The two weekly 
journals of Tangier, which so faith- 
fully bring to light the hidden deeds 
of darkness, are doing a good work 
by letting in the light to that small 
corner of the Dark Continent. 
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SALE OF SLAVES. 
Al-Moghreb Al-aksa gives its usual 
list of sales of ‘‘ small lots’ of human 
beings. 
January, one negress 26 years old, 35 
dollars, and on other days of the 
week, similar sales at the rate of one, 
two, or three a day. The highest 
price appears to be 40 dollars. This 
list might be extended, but one is 

almost exactly like another. 


SLAVERY IN MOROCCO. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from 
Tangier, in January last, calls the 
attention of the Anti-Slavery Society 
to the disgraceful state of things in 
Morocco, men, women and children 
being sold in the public streets, like 
brute beasts. 

Translation. 
DEAR MR. ALLEN, 

Confirming my last of the rst inst., [ now 
reproduce the words of my correspondent in 
Alcazar Quirin. He says: ‘ The ignoble 
“treatment continues strongly in this region. 
“Tt is not unusual to see in the town a ‘ Dellal’ 
“followed by eight, and sometimes more 
“children, calling out the price of his human 
“wares! When the price suits the merchant, 
“he authorizes the seller to part with them to 
“the highest bidder. The Slave-dealers are 
‘Moors, who go to the provinces and bring 
‘away a considerable quantity of negroes.— 
“ This business being permitted and approved 
‘‘by the laws, the sale of these unfortunates 
‘appears to be just like that of cattle ;—the 
‘* buyer looks all over the Slave, asks him a 
‘‘thousand questions about his state of health, 
“and if the victim be a woman, she suffers a 
‘‘ minute examination before all, and in the open 
“air! It is horrible to see how the feelings of 
‘modesty are outraged! I may add that about 
“go per cent. of these slaves are little children 
“from 6 years of age up to 14 or 15. It is 
‘clear that the merchant does not care to deal 
“in old goods, where he might lose his 
“invested capital !” 

Thus far the words of my correspondent, 
who, inspired with the most humanitarian 
sentiments, urges me to communicate them to 
the philanthropical Society of which you are 
the worthy secretary. 


For instance :—Sunday, 6th: 
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The labours of the Anti-Slavery Society have 
obtained, wherever exerted, very good results, 
and in these I trust,—feeling assured that, 
supported by England, the abolition of Slavery 
would be very easy in Morocco, a poor and weak 
country “par excellence.’’ And further, the 
British representative, Sir J. D. Hay, has 
such an influence with the “ Sherriffian” 
Government, that I venture to say'that he will 
find no difficulties in making hisclaims. With 
his skilful diplomacy he has been able to 
secure the sympathies of the Sultan and the 
high Moslem dignitaries, and he is known by 
all as the ‘‘ Mussulman’s friend,” and ‘‘ Naib 
Mulana ” (‘‘ Counsellor of the Throne”). * * 








HOME FOR FREED WOMEN SLAVES. 


Mr. Forster has turned his attention to the 
Slave-trade in eastern Africa, and its relation 
to the present state of affairs in tne Soudan. 
Popularly, it has been the habit to associate 
the rising in the Soudan with religious 
fanaticism, but it is more than probable that 
commerce in flesh and blood is one of the 
principal motives for the wave of fanatic zeal. 
The Slave-trade in the Soudan is notorious, 
and it is equally notorious that Egypt is a 
good customer, and, through Egypt, Turkey, 
for domestic Slaves. Mr. Forster, with his 
usual robustness, strikes at the root of the evil. 
If the demand ceases, the supply will fail. 
That is sound economic law, and applying 
that law, he says, ‘‘ Abolish Slavery in Egypt, 
and Slavery in the Soudan, so far as the 
Egyptian market is concerned, will cease.” 
England being virtually ruler in Egypt, the 
right hon. gentleman considers that it is 
a disgrace to us to allow the Slave-trade to be 
continued. There is no gainsaying the 
argument, and England would no doubt be 
quite willing to make money sacrifices to 
abolish the iniquitous traffic, but the most 
eminent authorities assure us that Slavery 
cannot instantly be abolished with regard to 
women and young girls. Mr. Forster 
recognizes this difficulty in its full force, 
and offers to subscribe a sum of £50 for two 
years towards a fund for educating women on 
their emancipation from domestic servitude. 
The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
would be willing to carry practical ‘proposals 
into effect, and should Mr. Forster’s suggestion 
take hold on the popular mind, much 
assistance might be obtained from the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, of which Baron Henry 
de Worms, M.P., is the President, an 
association which, for years, has been engaged 
throughout the East in the work of educating 
and teaching the rising generation industrial 
pursuits. The last annual report issued by 
the association shows that their relations with 
the various Arab tribes is extensive, and, on 
the whole, friendly. —Country Paper. 
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CONSUL O'NEILL. 

WE record, with much pleasure, 
the following brief notice of the safe 
return of Consul O'Neill from his 
adventurous journey to the interior 
of Eastern Africa. No doubt valuable 
information will shortly be published 
as the results of his journey, which 
was in great part over a hitherto 
untrodden country. 

(THROUGH REUTER’S AGENCY.) 
“ MOZAMBIQUE, Feb. 4. 

“ Mr. O'Neill, who has arrived here, after 
having traversed fourteen hundred miles of 
unexplored country, situated between Mozam- 
bique and Lake Nyassa, has discovered Lake 
Amarambu, the existence of which was pre- 
viously unknown, and which he declares to be 
the true source of the Pienda(?) River. Mr. 
O'Neill reports Lake Shirwa to be smaller 
than has been represented. On his return 
Mr. O'Neill followed the Likelungo Valley, 
which he found to be well populated.” 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVER- 
SARY OF FORMATION OF 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


LEARNING that this anniversary 
was to be celebrated in the city of 
Philadelphia, on the 4th of December, 
the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
forwarded to the President of the 
American Society, Mr. Robert Purvis, 
the following letter :— 


Dear Sir,— The Committee desire me to 
forward to you their warm congratulations on 
the occasion of the semi-centennial anniver- 
sary of the formation of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, which they understand was 
to be held on the 4th inst., in the city of 
Philadelphia. The Committee regret that 
they were not aware of this proposed gather- 
ing of the veteran friends of freedom in 
America sufficiently early for their letter of 
sympathy and congratulation to be read at 
your meeting. Indeed, it was only through 
one of their own subscribers that they heard 
of the holding of this meeting, two or three 
days before the date for which it was fixed. 

_In offering to you and to your colleagues 
the renewal of their congratulations upon the 
great victory gained by your country over the 
accursed system of Slavery, I would venture 
to remind you that Slavery and the Slave- 
trade still exist in almost undiminished force 
throughout Central and Eastern Africa. In 
connection with this subject, I beg to annex 
copy of a seg roe that took place last 
June, between this Society and the American 
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Minister in England, respecting the employ- 
ment of Slave labour by citizens of the United 
States in the Comoro Islands. 


“British and Foreign Anti-Slavery age § 
“55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
“21st Fune, 1883. 


“Your Excellency,—I am directed by the 
Committee of this Society to call your 
Excellency’s attention to the fact that Amer- 
ican subjects hold Slaves or employ Slave- 
labour in the Comoro Islands, as recorded in 


Blue Book, C., 3547, page 165, 1882-3 (ex- | 


tract enclosed).* 

“The Committee are engaged in calling 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the fact that English subjects are also 
engaged in this reprehensible practice, and 
they desire me to enquire of your Excellency 
whether the Government of the United States 
has taken or will take any steps to prevent its 
subjects from thus compromising the American 
flag in East African waters. 


“| have the honour to remain, 
“Your Excellency’s faithful servant, 
“CuHas. H, ALLEN, Secretary.’’ 


H.E. J. R. LOWELL, 
En. Ex. and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States. 
[ REPLY. ] 


“ Legation of the United States, 
“London, ¥une 22, 1883. 


“Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the reception 
of your note of yesterday’s date, concerning 
the asserted holding of Slaves and employ- 
ment of Slave-labour by United States citizens 
in the Comoro Islands, and I beg to say in 
reply, that I have no information as to any 
action that has been or will be taken by my 
Government in relation thereto. 

“T remain, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
J. R. LOWELL.” 
CuaAs. H. ALLEN, Esq., 
Secretary British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

The Committee was jsomewhat surprised te 
find that nothing appeared to be known by 
the American Government respecting this 
eonduct of some of their subjects in foreign 
parts, and I am desired to call the attention 
of your Society to the enclosed extracts* from 
the Blue Book, trusting that you will be able 
to take some steps towards procuring such 
alteration as may be necessary in the Amer- 





* Notre.—These extracts were printed in the Reporter 
of May last. 


Rrra sd 
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ican law for the prosecution of American 
citizens who may be guilty of Slave-holding 
in any part of the world. 

The present position of affairs in Egypt, 
and the supremacy of the Slave-dealers in the 
Soudan, present a favourable opportunity for 
urging upon the Egyptian Government . the 
speedy and total abolition of the legal status 
of Slavery throughout the dominions of the 
Khedive. This Society has always felt that 
the abolition of Slavery itself will be more 
effectual in putting a stop to the Slave-trade 
with its attendant horrors, than the employ- 
ment of armed forces against the Slave- 
hunters. This Society will, therefore, gladly 
hail any effort made by your Society to co- 
operate with them in the carrying out of this 
great work. The influence of the American 
Government in Egypt might very usefully be 
extended to strengthen the hands of Her 


Majesty’s Government in their efforts to_ 


induce the Khedive and his Ministers to 
devise some means for carrying out a system 
of complete and speedy emancipation. 


I remain, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Jan., 1884, Cuas, H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL MEETING 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


FRom a newspaper report of the 
meeting we make the following con- 
densed account of the proceedings, 
regretting that space does not allow 
of our quoting many of the letters 
and speeches in full. The letter of 
the venerable Abolitionist poet, Mr. 
John G. Whittier, will be read with 
interest. We have often felt some 
regret that the Abolitionists of 
America have not taken a more active 
part since the achievement of emanci- 
tion in their own country in carrying 
on the war against Slavery in other 
parts of the world. The English 
Anti-Slavery Society has been left 
to fight almost single-handed against 
this terrible evil, and would often 
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have been glad of the assistance of 
the experienced veterans in the United 
States. We note one fact in the 
account of these meetings which we 
are sorry to say has its counterpart 
on this side the Atlantic. The hall, 
although well filled, contained an 
audience almost entirely composed of 
elderly people. Very few of the rising 
generation appeared to take any in- 
terest in the proceedings. This is the 
great difficulty with which we have 
to contend in England; the descend- 
ants of some of our most noted Abo- 
litionists being conspicuous by their 
absence at almost all our Anti-Slavery 
meetings. It is extraordinary how 
common it is to find amongst even 
highly educated men and women of 
the present day an almost total ignor- 
ance of the extent to which the Slave- 
trade is still carried on. A general 
idea seems to prevail that England 
got rid of Slavery some fifty years 
ago, and that her part in the work of 
emancipation is now completely at an 
end. How far this is from being the 
case is shown in the pages of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, which it is 
our painful duty to print monthly 
with its sad record of blood and 
crime! May we not well exclaim, 
“ How long Lord? Wilt thou hide 
Thyself for ever?” 


MORNING MEETING. 


The semi-centennial anniversary of the for- 
mation of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
was celebrated 4th December with great 
enthusiasm at Horticultural Hall. There 
were two meetings, one at ten o’clock in the 
morning and another in the evening, and the 
hall was well filled on both occasions. The 
policemen in attendance at the meeting were 
all coloured, and seemed a fitting testimony 
that the end aimed at by the Society had been 
accomplished, 
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There had been little attempt made to 
decorate the hall. The front of the stage was 
draped with flags, and some ferns and tropical 
plants stood on either side of the platform. 
Upon it stood an old chest in which a Slave 
girl had escaped to freedom, ‘and an auction 
block that once did service at Alexandria, 
Va. 

The morning meeting was called to order 
about half-past ten. Mr. Robert Purvis was 
chosen chairman. Mr. Purvis, John G. 
Whittier, Elizur Wright and Orson S. Mur- 
ray are the only survivors of the sixty men 
who organized the Society fifty years ago in a 
hall on Fifth Street, above Walnut. Rev. Dr. 
Furness offered prayer, after which a number 
of letters from well-known sympathizers with 
the Society were read. Among them were 
letters from John G. Whittier, George William 
Curtis and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Mr. 
Whittier’s letter was as follows :— 


“Oak KNOLL, DANVERS, Mass., 11th mo. 
30th, 1883.—My Dear Friend,—I need not 
say how gladly I would be with you at the 
Semi-Centennial of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. Iam, I regret to say, quite 
unable to gratify this wish, and can only 
represent myself by a letter. 

“ Looking back over the long years of half 
a century I can scarcely realize the conditions 
under which the Convention of 1833 assembled. 
Slavery was predominant: like Apollyon in 
Pilgrim's Progress, it ‘straddled oyer the 
whole breadth of the way.’ Church and 
State, press and pulpit, business interests, 
literature and fashion were prostrate at its 
feet. Our Convention, with few exceptions, 
was composed of men without influence or 
position, poor and little known, strong only in 
their convictions, and faith in the justice of 
their cause. To onlookers our endeavour to 
undo the evil work of two centuries, and con- 
vert a nation to the ‘great renunciation’ 
involved in emancipation, must have seemed 
absurd in the last degree. Our voices in such 
an atmosphere found no echo. We could look 
for no response but laughs of derision or the 
missiles of a mob. 

“ But we felt that we had the strength of 
truth on our side ; we were right and all the 
world about us was wrong. We had faith, 
hope, and enthusiasm, and did our work, 
nothing doubting, amidst a generation who 
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first despised, and then feared and hated us. 
For myself I have never ceased to be grateful 
to the Divine Providence for the privilege of 
taking a part in that work. 

‘And now for more than twenty years we 
have had a free country. No Slave treads its 
soil. The anticipated dangerous consequences 
of complete emancipation have not been felt. 
The emancipated class, as a whole, have done 
wisely and well under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty. The masters have learned 
that cotton can be raised better by free than 
Slave labour, and nobody now wishes a return 
to Slave-holding. Sectional prejudices are 
subsiding, the bitterness of the civil war is 
slowly passing away. We are beginning to 
feel that we are one people, with no really 
clashing interests; and none more truly 
rejoice in the growing prosperity of the South 
than the old Abolitionists, who hated Slavery 
as a curse to the master as well as the Slave. 

‘‘In view of this commemorative semi- 
centennial occasion many thoughts crowd 
upon me; memory recalls vanished faces and 
voices long hushed ; of those who acted with 
me inthe Convention fifty years ago, nearly 
all have passed into another state of being. 
We who remain must soon follow; we have 
seen the fulfilment of our desire; we have 
outlived scorn and persecution ; the lengthen- 
ing shadows invite us to rest. If, in looking 
back, we feel that we sometimes erred through 
impatient zeal in our contest with a grest 
wrong, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we were influenced by no merely selfish 
considerations. The low light of our setting 
sun shines over a free, united people, and our 
last prayer shall be for their peace, prosperity, 
and happiness. 

“Lam truly thy friend, 
“JOHN G, WHITTIER.” 
* * * 


Rev. Mr. Spear, a tall, venerable gentle- 
man, exhibited the inkstand and table used 
when the declaration was signed by those 
attending the convention in this city fifty 


years ago. 
7 * . 


EVENING MEETING. 


At the evening meeting the audience was 
larger than in the morning. The hall was 
very well filled, and a number were in the 
galleries, It was noticeable, however, that 
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the audience was almost entirely composed of 
elderly people. Very few young people could 
be seen in the house, but the audience was in 
full sympathy with the cause, and often ap- 
plauded when a name well known to them 
but strange to the younger persons present 
was mentioned, 

President Purvis called the meeting to order 
at.a quarter before eight o'clock, and Mrs. 
Caroline Spear read a number of letters from 
persons prominent in thecause. Among them 
were letters from Abbie K. Foster, Charles K. 
Whipple, Giles B. Stebbins, Joseph May. 

Mr. ELIZUR WRIGHT, one of the original 
members of the Society, said :— 

“In 1829 the first spark was struck out, and 
the new movement spread. By 1833 the idea 
was considered to be ripe, and a convention 
was called in this city. The delegates, self- 
elected, some of them, came some on foot, 
some by stage, and some by rail. The City 
Fathers did not dare to allow them to meet in 
the evening, for fear of a mob. When the 
delegates were assembled the first question 
was, who was to be elected chairman. It was 
decided to request the oldest member of the 
old society, Richard Vaux, to accept that 
office, 

“Others were also mentioned, but on all sides 
there was declination. It was proposed that 
the organization be postponed, and Mr. 
Arthur Tappan spoke in favour of that propo- 
sition, but just as he was resuming his seat 
a woman arose. Most of those present had 
never heard a woman speak in public, and she 
was listened to with attention. 

‘“‘ Her speech made men of us. It was like an 
electric light in a Mammoth Cave. An or- 
ganization was at once effected by the elec- 
tion of Arthur Tappan, of New York, as 
president, and thus LUCRETIA MOTT was an 
effective instrument in the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society.” Mr, Wright 
closed his speech by reading extracts from 
the fourth report of the society. 

Mr. Purvis then called attention to the 
chest, which he said had a history, and called 
upon William Still to tell the story. Mr. 
Still said that a young woman named Lear 
Green escaped from Baltimore boxed up in 
the chest. She was sent on by boat, and was 
eighteen hours on the passage. He also 
related several incidents connected with the 
old underground railroad, 
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Mr. Edwin Coates told the history of the 
auction block. The block was a strongly 
built ouk table about two feet in height. It 
was shaped like a table and painted black. 
Mr. Coates said the block was sent to Phila- 
delphia by Dr. Selzer, of this city, who was 
a surgeon in one of the Pennsylvania regi- 
ments and a stalwart Abolitionist. When 
the Federal forces occupied Alexandria, Dr. 
Selzer went to the Slave pen and found the 
auction block, which he took away as a me- 
mento. For some time it was carried along 
with the army and was used asa meat block. 
Finally it was sent to Philadelphia. 


Mr. Joseph M. Buffum, of Lynn, Mass. 
was the next speaker. He made a long ad- 
dress, and was frequently applauded. Mr. 
Buffum said that he engaged in the work in 
1831. At that time he belonged to the So- 
ciety of Friends, but when the Friends denied 
the movement he with eighteen others went 
cut of the Society. 

Mr. Buffum told a good many stories about 
Frederick Douglass when he first began to 
speak in this country, and the events which 
compelled him to seek refuge in England. 
Mr. Buffum accompanied him, and they tra- 
velled about for a year. He alluded, in a 
humorous manner, to the fact that in the 
days of the agitation he was called “ Nigger” 
Buffum, while now he was Honourable James 
M. Buffum, Member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 
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Review. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE 
GORDON. * 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. Hake for a copy of this latest 
and most interesting and valuable 
addition to the biographies already 
published of his kinsman, General 
C. G. Gordon, R.E.,C.B. The his- 
tory of General Gordon almost 
touches the borders of romance, and 
it is difficult to deal with the in- 
cidents in such a career, more 
especially during the lifetime of the 
hero. Our connection with General 
Gordon would induce us to dwell 
more particularly on that part of his 
life during which he played so con- 
spicuous a part in dealing with the 
insurrection of the; Slave-dealers in 
the Soudan. Of this period we have 
already given very voluminous extracts 
inthe Reporter, drawn from{Dr. Hill’s 
work, Colonel Gordon in Central 
Africa. 

An excellent editorial published in 
the Standard some time since, gives 
an admirable sketch of the life of 
this extraordinary man :— 





“ A strong and vivid biography of Chinese 
Gordon will be published to-morrow, and will 
enable the world to learn something definite 
about the career of a remarkable man, who is 
only known to most Englishmen by means of 
vague allusions and still more vague eulogies. 
Gordon’s name is held in honour over the 
length and breadth of two great Empires ; he 
is the only Christian for whom prayers are 
offered year by year at Mecca; he is a Man- 
darin of the highest order in the service of 
China, and has been a Pacha in the service of 
the Porte. Two travellers, who recently came 
from Central Africa, say that tribe after tribe 
implored them to send back the good Pacha 
to his children. But in England he is a sort 





* London: Remington, 
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of stranger. Abroad he has been successful in 
ruling nations ; at home he is only an officer 
of Engineers. The biography is written by 
Mr. Egmont Hake, and specially dedicated to 
Mr. W. E. Henley. It is hard to name 
any man who ever attained to such complete 
unselfishness as that which has marked General 
Gordon’s conduct throughout his life. He has 
ignored honours and declined rewards ; he has 
given lavishly to others, and has taken little 
for himself; and he has quietly disregarded 
temptations that might have aroused personal 
ambition in the most sluggish of men. In a 
pushing and advertising age such an example 
is sorely needed, and it is good that those who 
crave applause and rewards should know the 
history of a man who has sought neither, and 
who has been content with doing his duty. * * 


In 1858 he went as Commissioner to Armenia, 
and after his work there was done he proceeded 
to China, where he arrived just in time to see 
the sack of the Summer Palace. At that time 
the Chinese Empire was tottering to its fall. 
During the wild disorder which prevailed 
when the Opium War of 1842 was ended 
a village schoolmaster, named Hung-tsue- 
schuen, suddenly proclaimed himself as a 
prophet of vengeance and freedom. He said 
that his mission was to exterminate the 
Manchoo race, and he found hundreds of 
thousands to believe in him. Gradually the 
‘prophet’ gathered a great army, and gained 
one victory after another, until at last he 
stormed Nanking and established his throne 
there. His troops ravaged the country, and 
the Imperialists could do nothing against him. 
The starving peasants were reduced to canni- 
balism; business in the coast towns was 
paralysed, and the rebel who caused this 
desolation and suffering bestowed on himself 
the title of King. In despair the Chinese 
Government asked that a British commander 
might be appointed to the Imperial forces, and 
Gordon was chosen. He went very warily to 
work. First of all he completed a military 
survey of the country for thirty miles around 
Shanghai, and then he began with the training 
of his troops. His force was about four 
thousand strong ; the men were poorly armed, 
and the officers were adventurers from almost 
every State of Europe. But officers and men 
alike found in Gordon their master ; rigid dis- 
cipline was established, and the Englishman at 
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last took the field with an army that recognized 
him as areal ruler. Gordon struck at the very 
heart of the rebellion; he was as swift and 
decisive in his operations as Napoleon him- 
self; and the Tai-ping Generals never knew 
when and where his next blow would fall. 


“In all his dealings with the Chinese 
General Gordon was high-handed in the ex- 
treme. The Emperor sent the Yellow Jacket 
(which carries with it the highest military 
grade of the Empire), and sent also a donation 
of ten thousand taels. When the treasure- 
bearers entered Gordon’s presence, carrying 
huge bowls of coin, the irate General took up 
his famous wand and flogged them out of the 
chamber. If we imagine an English General 
refusing the Order of the Garter and assaulting 
a Queen’s Messenger, we can form some idea 
of the consternation which followed this action, 
But Gordon knew what he was doing; his 
rude treatment of the yellow robe only served 
to give him more consequence, and he attained 
the very end which he sought. He crushed 
the Rebellion, and then left China, without 
taking one penny of reward. By promptly 
ending a cruel civil war he had rescued an 
immense population from starvation and 
misery. After saving an Empire, he settled 
soberly down at Gravesend, worked on the 
Thames fortifications, taught in Ragged 
Schools, visited the sick and the poor, and re- 
mained in obscurity till the fame of his exploits 
had almost passed away. But he was fated to 
rule yet another Empire. In 1874 he was 
requested to take service under Ismail as 
Governor of the tribes in Upper Egypt. The 
Khedive offered him ten thousand pounds a 
year, but Gordon refused to accept more than 
two thousand. His own Government had paid 
him two thousand a year, and he would take 
no more from a foreign Power. Excepting for 
one short break, Gordon ruled the Soudan 
during five years, and his task was harder than 
that of any Governor known to history. 
The Province is as large as Great Britain, 
France, Spain and Portugal, and Germany 
put together; the Slave-traders were in re- 
volt ; settled government had ceased, and the 
wildest anarchy prevailed. The Governor 
General had to face a deadly climate, bestial 
savagery, and ruthless fanaticism; he had 
everything against him, and he was alone. 
But he began his task cheerfully, with a 
superb self-confidence which is astonishing 
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and admirable. In one year he rode over five 
thousand miles, ruined the Slavers, delivered 
the natives from oppression, restored order, 
and established the terror of his name, just as 
he did among the Tai-pings. He once rode 
alone into an encampment of chiefs who had 
sworn to kill him. He ordered these would-be 
assassins to meet him, and they went away 
from the interview awe-stricken and humble, 
His task was performed amid iconstant oppo- 
sition from Cairo ; but he triumphed over all 
obstacles, and left an empire where he had 
found a chaos. We know now how weaker 
men have contrived to render his labour as 
nought. Gordon’s one failure in life came 
when he tried to impress the authorities at 
Cape Town with some of his notions of 
abstract justice; but of that episode we need 
say little. Common praise becomes an im- 
pertinence when applied to such a career, and 
we prefer to let the inspiring facts speak for 
themselves. In spite of all that despairing 
philosophers may say, there are still thousands 
of Englishmen who despise showy attractions, 
and who admire gallantry, unselfishness, and 
modesty. To such men no story can give 
higher thoughts than the life of the recluse 
who has so lately been quietly living by the 
side of the Mount of Olives,”’ 





GENERAL GORDON arrived safely. 
at Khartoum the 18th inst. on his 
mission of mercy.—Zd. Reporter. 








Obituary. 





MR. WENDELL PHILLIPS: 

THE following extract from the 
Daily News of February 4, gives an 
admirable sketch of the life of this 
remarkable man :— 


‘*Mr, Phillips died in his native city_of Bos- 
ton on Saturday evening, after an illness of 
only a week. He was the son of the first 
Mayor of Boston, and after receiving his edu- 
cation at Harvard University was admitted to 
the Bar of Suffolk county, in which Boston is 
included, in 1833. He was soon known as an 
advocate of considerable power. Hedid not 
at first throw in his lot with the then rising 
movement for the abolition of Slavery. He 
was still at the law school at Cambridge when, 
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on New Year's Day, 1832, Garrison and eleven 
friends formed the New England Anti-slavery 
Society, and he had only just graduated when 
the Américan Anti-Slavery Society was formed 
in Philadelphia. But in the very first year of 
his practice at the Bar it was made evident 
how fierce would be the struggle on which the 
abolitionists had entered. Mr. George Thomp- 
son had undertaken an heroic mission to stir 
up American feeling against the “domestic 
institution ” of the South, and such was the 
resentment he evoked that his American friends 
had compelled him to return home to save his 
life. In the next year a meeting of the 
women’s Anti-Slavery Society in Boston was 
broken up by a well-dressed mob, and Garri- 
son himself was rescued with difficulty from 
their violence. Very soon afterwards Mr. 
Wendell : Phillips joined the unpopular agita- 
tors, and made his first great anti-slavery 
speech in Old Faneuil Hall in December, 
1837. The occasion was a remarkable one. 
The meeting had been called to protest against 
the murder at Alton of the Rev. E. P. Lovejoy, 
who, as the requisition said, “ fell in defence 
of the freedom of the Press.” The Attorney- 
General of the State of Massachusetts opposed 
the resolutions, and was inducing the meeting 
to reject them when young Phillips, who was 
among the audience, sprang to his feet, 
delivered an impassioned address which carried 
the meeting with him, and overwhelmed all 
opposition, This speech was the turning- 
point of his life. It publicly identified him 
with the Anti-slavery movement, and he never 
shrank from the sacrifices his advocacy of its 
principles entailed. Howling mobs ifollowed 
him day after day in the streets of his native 
city. His name, like Garrison’s, was regarded 
as a symbol of discord ; but he was speedily 
recognized as the chief orator of the Anti- 
slavery cause, and Boston learned to be proud 
of his genius and fame even before her citizens 
came round to sympathy with his views as to 
negro freedom. 


One of his earliest public acts was charac- 
teristic of the man. In 1839 he gave up his 
practice at the Bar on the ground that the 
attorney's oath which he had taken bound him 
to respect the Constitution of the United 
States. He carried his principles to their full 
and ultimate consequences. It was long the 
reproach of the New England abolitionists that 
though they were asserting the right of the 
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negro to equality with the white! man, they 
practically denied that equality in their own 
persons, They would work and even suffer-in 
the cause of negro freedom, but they would 
not ask a coloured person to their homes. 
One of the large services Wendell Phillips 
rendered to the enslaved race was his protest 
by word and example against this prejudice of 
colour. When Frederick Douglass made his 
escape from Slavery, and appeared at Boston, 
Wendell Phillips, with James Monroe and 
William White, insisted on travelling with 
him in the “Jim Crow” cars to which all 
coloured men were sent; and = declined 
invitations from persons at whose tables 
Douglass and men like him would not be 
welcome. In this country the antipathy which 
was thus rebuked has never been fully under- 
stood, and even Americans in the present day 
can but partly appreciate the courage which 
this consistent course of conduct needed in 
men of the social position of Mr. Phillips. 
But he belonged to the martyr age of American 
freedom, as Miss Martineau has calledit. He 
was essentially a man of the heroic order. 
During five-and-twenty years of the severest 
social and political conflict of modern times he 
was always in the front of the battle. His 
oratory had in it more passion than is possible 
in the more quiet controversies of later times. 
His words often seemed violent, but the ‘‘ sum 
of all the villanies,” as he felt Slavery to be, 
needed and justified denunciations more like 
those of the Hebrew prophets than of modern 
politicians. There was in his view, and in the 
view of his friends, no measure of the iniquity 
they had to remove, and they refused to measure 
their words in denouncing it. Their plea was 
that such revolutions as they desired are not 
made with rose-water, and, in view of their 
success in rousing the conscience of the nation, 
and bringing about the emancipation of every 
Slave upon American soil, it is too late to find 
fault either with the method or the manner of 
their agitation. 


It is as the chief orator of the Anti-Slavery 
movement, as one of the leaders in the great 
American revolution of the present century, 
that Mr. Wendell Phillips will be remembered. 
His Speeches, Lectures and Letters, which were 
collected and published twenty years ago, are 
fullof the echoes of thecontroversy to which they 
relate, and fall somewhat dead now that the battle 
is fought and American Slavery is extinct, * * 
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BECHUANA LAND. 


We have been unable to take much part in these pages in the great 
questions still at issue between the Transvaal Delegates and the Colonial 
Office. The extreme importance and interest of affairs in Egypt and the 
Soudan has taken up almost the whole of our time and space, and we have 
felt that the cause could not be in abler hands than those of our good friends, 
Mr. Chesson and the Aborigines Protection Society. This is, however, from 
no want of interest in the cause, and we specially hope that the interests of 
the natives of Bechuanaland will be firmly defended and upheld by the 
English Government. 

Inroads into the country inhabited by this interesting people are of 
comparatively ancient date. An early Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society 
(a precursor of the Society now in existence), the Rev. Thomas Pringle, 
when resident in South Africa in 1825, narrates an interesting incident in 
the rescue of a Bechuana lad, who had been taken captive and enslaved by 
the Dutch Boers. A poem, written by Mr. Pringle and published in his 
works some fifty years ago, illustrates in a very graphic manner the terrible 
nature of the raids carried on by the Dutch ‘‘Commandos.”” We remember 
that in our early days our Anti-Slavery feelings were kindled by the perusal 
of this touching little poem, which we committed to memory, and have 
never since forgotten. At the present moment it may not be inapt to draw 
from its oblivion a narrative which probably has had many a parallel 
within recent times. Its recurrence should now be placed beyond the range 
of possibility. 
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THE BECHUANA BOY. 

Resistless rushed ; and aye their yell 
Pealed louder as our warriors fell 

In helpless heaps beneath their shot— 
One living man they left us not! 


I sat at noontide in my tent, 
And looked across the desert dun, 
Beneath the cloudless firmament 
l‘ar gleaming in the sun ; 
When from the bosom of the waste 
A swarthy stripling came in haste, 
With foot unshod and naked limb, 
And a tame springbok followed him. 


‘‘ The slaughter o'er, they gave the slain 
To feast the foul-beaked birds of prey ; 

And, with our herds, across the plain 
They hurried us away— 

The widowed mothers and their brood. 

Oft, in despair, for drink and food 

We vainly cried ; they heeded not, 

But with sharp lash the captive smote. 


With open aspect, frank yet bland, 
And with a modest mien he stood, 
Caressing with a gentle hand 
That beast of gentle brood ; 
Then, meekly gazing in my face, 
Said in the language of his race, 
With smiling look yet pensive tone, 
** Stranger, I'm in the world alone!” sore ; 
And many a mother and her child 


Lay down to rise no more. 
Behind us, on the desert brown, 
We saw the vultures swooping down ; 
And heard, as the grim night was falling, 
The wolf to his gorged comrade calling. 


“ Three days we tracked that dreary wild 
Where thirst and anguish pressed us 


‘Poor boy,” I said, “thy native home 
Lies far beyond the Stormberg blue : 

Why hast thou left it, boy, to roam 
This desolate Karroo ?” 

His faze grew sadder while I spoke ; 

The smile forsook it, and he broke 





Short silence with a sob-like sigh, 

Then told his hapless history. 

“T have no home!” replied the boy ; 
“The Bergenaars—by night they came 

And raised their wolfish howl of joy, 
While o’er our huts the flame 





“ At length was heard a river sounding, 
Midst that dry and dismal land, 

And, like a troop of wild deer bounding 
We hurried to its strand. 

Among the maddened cattle rushing, 

The crowd behind still forward pushing, 
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Till in the flood our limbs were drenched, 
And the fierce rage of thirst was 
quenched, 


“ Hoarse-roaring, dark, the broad Gareep 
In turbid streams was sweeping fast ; 
Huge sea-cows in its eddies deep 
Loud snorting as we passed ; 
But that relentless robber-clan, 
Right through those waters wild and wan 
Drove on like sheep our wearied band “atl 
Some never reached the farther strand. 


‘All shivering from the foaming flood, 
We stood upon the stranger’s ground, 
When, with proud looks and gestures rude, 

The White Men gathered round ; 
And there, like cattle from the fold, 
By Christians we were bought and sold, 
’Midst laughter loud and looks of scorn, 
And roughly from each other torn. 


“My mother's scream, so long and shrill, 
My little sister's wailing cry 

(In dreams I often hear them still) 
Rose wildly to the sky. 

A tiger’s heart came to me then, 

And fiercely on those ruthless men 

I sprang. Alas! dashed on the sand, 

Bleeding they bound me foot and hand. 


“ Away—away on prancing steeds 

The stout man-stealers blithely go, 
Through long low valleys fringed with 

reeds, 

O’er mountains capped with snow ; 
Each with his captive, far and fast ; 
Until yon rock-bound ridge we passed, 
And distant strips of cultured soil 
Bespoke the land of tears and toil. 


“ And tears and toil have been my lot 

Since I the White Man’s thrall became, 
And sorer griefs I wish forgot— 

Harsh blows, and scorn, and shame! 
Oh, Englishman! thou ne’er can’st know 
The injured bondsman’s bitter woe, 
When -ound his breast, like scorpions, 

_ cling 

Black thoughts that madden while they 
sting! 

“ Yet this hard fate I might have borne, 

And taught in time my soul to bend, 
Had my sad yearning heart forlorn 

But found a single friend. 

My race extinct or far removed, 
The Boor’s rough brood I ‘could have 
loved 
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But each to whom my bosom turned 
Even like a hound the black boy spurned. 
“While, friendless thus, my master’s 
flocks 
I tended on the upland waste, 
It chanced this fawn leapt from the rocks, 
By wolfish wild dogs chased. 
I rescued it, though wounded sore 
And dabbled in its mother’s gore ; 
And nursed it in a cavern wild, 
Until it loved me like a child. 


“Gently I nursed it ; for I thought 
(Its hapless fate so like to mine) 
By good UTIKo it was brought 
To bid me not repine,— 
Since in this world of wrong and ill 
One creature lived that loved me still, 
Although its dark and dazzling eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy. 


“ Thus lived I, a lone orphan lad, 


My task the proud Boer’s flocks to 
tend ; 


And this poor fawn was all I had 
To love or call my friend ; 
When suddenly, with haughty look 
And taunting words, that tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered bey 
Who envied me my only joy. 
“Tigh swelled my heart! But when the 
star 
Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 
My bounding favourite forth, and far 
Into the desert fled. 
And here, from human kind exiled, 
Three moons on roots and berrics wild 
I’ve fared ; and braved the beasts of prey 
To ’scape from spoilers worse than they. 


“ But yester’ morn a Bushman brought 
The tidings that thy tents were near ; 
And now with hasty foot I’ve sought 
Thy presence, void of fear ; 
Because they say, O English Chief, 
Thou scornest not the captive’s grief: 
Then let me serve thee, as thine own— 
For | am in the world alone!” 
Such was Marossi’s touching tale. 
Our hearts they were not made of stone 
His words, his winhing looks prevail-— 
We took him for “ our own.” 
And one, with woman’s gentle art, 
Unlocked the fountains of his heart ; 
And love gushed forth—till he became 
Her child in every thing but name. 
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Aggett, John, Eastbourne fe) 
Abbott, Mrs., Bristol... fe) 
Alexander, Edward, London I 
Alexander, Frederick, Ipswich... fe) 
Alexander, Mrs. _,, fe) 
Alexander, Misses, Reigate 2 
Allen, Joseph, Chislehurst I 
Allen; Mrs. Joseph 2 
Allen, M. and L., Misses, Liskeard fe) 
Allen, Richard, Dublin ... Sa 
Anderson, Mrs. W. H. Oo 
Anon . 5 
Astley, A. F., London fe) 
Bayley, E. H. sks I 
Bell, Joseph, Peckham .. I 
Bell, Sheppard, Alton I 
Binns, Richard, Derby ... I 
Boam, H., Derby.. et fe) 
Braby, Alfred, London ... I 


Braithwaite, Mrs. G. H., Hors- 

eee oes 
Burlingham, Henry, Evesham ... 
Burtt, Jonathan, York 
Bush, Miss, Bristol 
Buxton, S., Norwich a 
C. B., per Miss W aring ... 
Cadbury, Mrs. B., Birmingham 
or James, Banbury 
Campion, Miss bac 
Camps, Henry, Bristol 
C. A. N. 
Capper, Samuel, Bristol.. 
Carpenter, Rev. R. L. | Bridport 
Carson, W., Seacombe 
(ash, Misses, Dorking ... 
Charlton, Mrs. R., Bristol 
Clark, James, Street ; 
Coleman, Emma, Wandsworth . rei 
Collier, Mrs. W., Leicester 
Compton, Theodore, Winscombe 
Cooper, Sidney & Co., London... 
Crosfield, J. B., Reigate.. 
Crow ley, Frederick, ‘Alton. 
Ci We E. inn 
Davies, Stewart, Bournemouth .. 
Dimsdale, Miss, York 
Edwards, F. A., London.. : 
Edwards, Miss, Denmark ‘Hill... 
Elliott, M. , Liskeard re 
Elliott. M. Ye : 
Ellis, Misses, Leicester ... 
Ellis, Miss H., __,, hia 
Evesham Ladies’ Association 
Falmouth Ladies’ Association 
Felkin, Mrs., London 
Fisher, Joshua, Torquay ; 
Forster, Right Hon. W. E., M. r. 
Foster, Mrs. Blackburn ... . 
Fox, Dr. J. T., Madagascar 
Friend, = a 

‘ “Banbury ; 

Fry, Hon. Lord Faatice eae 
Fry, J. Storrs, Bristol 
Fyffe, Mrs, C., Bristol 
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Gasparin, Madame la Comtesse de, 
Geneva .. 

Gayner, J., ‘Beistot. sy 

Gill, Samuel, Bradford ... 

Glaisyer, 3 # H., Brighton 

Glover, John, London 

Goad, Hannah, Ulverston 

Grace, Abraham, Bristol... 

Graham, R., Bristol 

Gurney, Henry E., Reigate 

Hack, Daniel, Brighton ... 

Harrison, Edward, London 

Harris, Miss, Leighton Buzzard 

Harvey, jo R. , Dublin 

Harvey, Thos. . Leeds 

Harwood, Edward : 

Harw ood, Knight and Allen 

Hichens, Rev. F. H., Bristol 

Hill, Arthur, Tottenham 

Hill, F., Hampstead 

Hipsley, H., London 

Hoare, S., London 

Holms, W., London 

Horniman, John, Croydon 

Hurnard, Louisa B., Colchester... 

Ingleby, Herbert, Ilford... oes 

Ingleby, C. M., LL.D., Ilford ... 

Isaac, J. C., Liskeard wes 

Jaques, F. V., Bristol 

Jenkins, Mrs., # 

Jermyn, Enily, Birmingham 

Joseland, George, W orcester 

Jukes, Mrs., Willesden ... 

Keiller, W. H., Wimb!edon 

Kemp, Caleb R., Lewes 

Kingdon, A., & Co. 

Leonard, Miss I*., Bristol 

Leonard, Mrs. S., _,, whe 

Lethbridge, Mrs. A. G., Wins- 
combe ... . uae ee 

Letchworth, Miss E., Bourne- 
mouth ... 

Letchworth, T., Bournemouth . 

Littleboy, Rich: ard, New port 
Pagnell .. evs wes 

Lury, S. H., ‘Bristol 

Mackenzie, Mrs. Colin ... 

Majolier, E. 

Manning, H. E., Cardinal. 

Marriott, Miss E. , Bristol 

Marriott, Mrs., ‘ 

Martindale, S., London ... 

May, T. F. C., Bristol . 

May, Mrs. I’, F. C., Bristol 

Medwin, M., London 

Meredith, Jos., ~ : 

Meyer, Rev. |. Bristol. ‘ 

Morier, Mrs., Tunbridge Wells 

Moffatt, Rev. ’Dr. 

Morrell, W. W., York 

Nalder, Mrs., Highgate .. 

Napier, Miss C., Bristol.. 

Newman, Professor Francis W.. 

Nichol, Mrs. E. Fu Edinburgh... 

O'Neill, Lt. H. E., Mozambique 

Pease, Thos., Westbury-on-Trym 

Vrideaux, Mrs. E. B., Ivybridge 
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Piiestman, Edward, Bradford ... 
Priestman, Frederick, 
Priestman, John, 

Probyn, J. W., Reform Club Ske 
Proctor, J. R., "North Shields ... 
Reckitt, James, Hull ‘ 

Rich, Miss H., Bristol ... 
Richardson, H. 

Richardson, J. N. “and Sons 
Richardson, Wm., Darlington ... 
Rogers, Dr. NN. Exmouth 
Rosling, Alfred, Reigate 

Rough, George, Dundee 

Satow, E. C.M.G., Japan 

Satow, Mrs. Theodor, Folkestone 
Sewell, J.S., Leicester ... ; 
Shewell, Miss, Gloucester ss 
Shipley. A., Westbury -on-Trym 
Silver, Miss, Woodbridge 
Simpson, Mrs. Frederick 
Skerritt, Mrs. M., Bristol 
Smith, A. P re, Croydon... : 
Southall, Mrs. Ann, Leominster 
Southall. Samuel, Leeds 

Sturge, R. F, , Bristol 

Sturge, Miss o.. Bristol.. 

Sturge, Walter, "Bristol . 

Sturge, Mrs. Ww es: 

Tanner, Samuscl, Bristol.. 

Ta .ylor, Misses A. and E, 
Thompson, Mrs. S., Settle 
Tregelles, W., Liskeard.. 
Tuckett, Philip, Highgate 
Vidal, Rev. R. W. Sealy 

Vigne, H. and Sons 

White, H., Waterford .. 
Wilshere, Rev. D., Bahamas 
Whitehouse, Rey. +. O., London 
Wilson, John, Bradford . ‘se 
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As the Annual Subscriptions are only about 
£200, and the lowest possible expenditure is 
about £1,200, it is obvious that the work of the 
Society is only maintained by special dona- 


tions. 


SPECIAL DON soiniaiieee 


eae 
Ali Mahoom (ex-slave boy y 
Allen, Joseph, Chiselhurst . 
Allen, Stafford, Clapton 
Armitage, Miss, Bath... ... 
Baker, Mrs. Mills, Bristol .. 
Barker, Miss, Wandsworth. 
Binns, Mrs., Bristol ... 
Birmingham Ladies’ Negro Friend 
Society... vs 
Bodkin, Miss, Highgate 
Bosanquet, Mrs., Ramsgate 
Bradley, Miss, Bristol .. 
Bristol Anti- Slavery Fund (old) 
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Brown, F., per Rev.C.R. Kemp 10 

Buxton, Dowager Lady, Cromer 10 

Buxton, H.E., Yarmouth .. ... 2 

Buxton, Sir T. Tienes... . & 

Capsune, Sulieman (ex-slave boy) 

Charleton, Mrs. R., Bristol _... 

Clarke, Miss A. B., East Grinstead 

Clissold, Miss, Tunbridge Wells 

Cope, Miss, Worcester 

Cooper, Miss E., Bristol 

Davenhill, Mrs., Worcester 

Dawes, the late Mrs. 

Dobling, A., Vienna 

E.M. 

Felkin, R.W. , Edinburgh... 

Friend, A, per E. Sturge ... 
Do. do 


Do. Bristol.. 
Fry, Miss, NE as as 
Fry, Miss, E.W., Bristol ... 
Hanbury, T., Mentone 
Harvey, W., ‘Leeds 
Haynes, Miss, Banbury... 
— Rev. A. (Collection at 
they and St. Thomas, 
Ilford) ’ 
Jenkins, Misses, Bristol re 
Jermyn, Miss E. ., Birmingham... 
Jukes, Mrs. M., Australia 
Lacy, A., per Miss Shewell 
Lindley, W. , Blackheath ... 
Madagascar. Missionary, = T. 
Harvey, Esq. . . 
Marriage, J oseph, ‘London 
Millard, E., Vienna 
Nash, CG. Bristol 
Noailles, ‘La Comtesse, A ie as 
O'Neill, Rev. A. oe 
Palmer, G. M. P. Reading .. 
Pease, T., Bristol apr 
Rawscn, Miss J., Bristol 
Rigby, General, ‘London ... 
S. S. 
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Sturge, Ge a. a 
Thomas, H., Bristol ... 

Waller, Rev. Horace ... 
Watson, P., Bristol ... 
Wedmore, E. T., Bristol 
Wedmore, T., Bristol... 
Wheeler, F., Rochester 
Whittington, C. J., London 
Wilson, Rev. C. A 

Yatman, Rev. J. W.. WwW inscombe 


to 
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Per JAMES LONG :— 


Mackinnon, William, Balinakill,\ 
Argyleshire... 100 
Hall, J. M., Killean House, 
Tayinloan, Miss ous ot 
Mackinnon, Peter, Rosemount, 
Campbeltown ... .. 25 
MacNeill, Duncan, "Tynedale 
Lodge, Wimbledon ore te 
Dawes, Edwyn S., Mount 
Ephraim, Faversham _... ef 25 


Total .. 
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£710 





[Fepruary, 1884, 
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pe ~~ CATRO: 
Home for Freed Women Slaves, 


Under the Auspices of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


SNe ~™ ne et a ee 


Lonvon Committec: 

RiGHt Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. Sir. T. Fowert Buxton, Bart. 
EDMUND StTurGe_, Esa. (Chairman of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society). 
Treasurer: JOSEPH ALLEN (Messrs. Harwood, Knight & Allen, 18, Cornhill, B.C.) 
Bon, Sec.; CuHas. H. ALven, F.R.G.S. (55, New Broad Street, E.C.) 
Treasurer in Eairo: Cor. C. Scott Moncrierr, R.E. 
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The following sums have already been promised, and most of them paid :— 


Promises. fs: ie 
per ann, James Cropper, Esq., M.P. 50 0 Ribae: > <3 sai Fe 5 0 

for 2 yrs. Sir J. W. Pease, Bt. M.P. 23 o From 2, Woodland Terr., 
) ae HV. re qatar One ae a aN Falmouth ‘ 3.5 
Sir T.F. Buxton, Rart.... 100 0 F. W. Buxton, Esq., M.P. 21 o Mrs. A. M. Fox +3 
S. Morley, Esq., M.-P. .... 100 0 S. Gurney Buxton, Esq. 29 oO Augusta B. 3..0 
T. Fowell Buxton, Esq..... 109 oO George Sturge, Esq. eo TS Miss Buxton - 
Right Hon. W.E. Forster RS: eee om ide 130 ts | ee ca 2 0 
Mike. ae Via cr oe G. W. Medley, Esq. .... 10 (O Mrs, M. M. Hisst... 2 0 
A. Pease, Esq..M.P.  .... 50 0 T. Harvey, Esq. ... Wega | H. G. Brydone, Esq. » Sa 
The Countess de Noailles so o Miss G. FE. Buxton, “ 5.0 G. H. Fox, Esq. ... 1.0 
J. Stevenson, Esq. ic) SRO Lord Justice Fry... 5 0 C. P. Gibson, Esq. Io 
F. Schiff, Esq. ... as eRe W. Harvey, Esq. ... 5 0 H. Stables, Esq. ... o 18 
Dowager Lady Buxton... 25 0 Rey. Canon Jackson 5 0 Anon owe ves 0 10 
Mrs. Surtees Allnatt —... 5 0 Miss Macaulay .. ted 5 0 A. Palian ... Oo 5 
Donations. B. B. ; 5s Oo J. Aggett ... O-3 

fe) Mrs. Binns 5 oO 








J.G. Barclay, Esq. say: 300 





FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 





LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE AND 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 





To the Reader, 


_ May I beg a Contribution in aid of the Homes and Open-all- 
Night Refuge tor the reclamation of young women and girls. 


The Committee authorise the immediate admission of all suitable 
cases, applying night or day, Sunday or week day. 


About 1000 young women and girls were admitted during 1883. 


January tst—The Committee are in urgent need of donations to the 


amount of £500. 


The Reader is asked to send a New Year's donation towards this 
amount. 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards the amount required will be thankfully received by the 
Soclety’s Bankers, Messrs. BosANQUET, SALT, & Co., 73, Lombard Street, E.C.; FRANCIS 
NICHOLLS, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C.; and by 

EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary, 

Office: 200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


Cheques and Post-Office Orders should Se crossed, 








WMAT SMALL I DRINK? 


THE “ LANCET” says :— 


“We counsel the public to drink their lime-juice whenever and where- 
ever they list. There are with this, as with other liquids, pure and 
adulterated varieties. But they may be assured that, as a rule, lime-juice 
is, particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any 
form of alcohol, and that, say, an ounce or two of the pure juice in a 
tumbler of really cold water, sweetened to taste, is about the pleasantest 
beverage that can be taken when the thermometer is over 65 deg. or 70 
deg. F. We commend this drink to the attention of the coffee-tavern 
companies, but recommend them to procure the dest West India lime-juice 
as more wholesome than any mixture containing other ingredients.’’— 
Lancet, 1879. ; 





‘We have subjected the samples of the ‘Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the 
Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and 
purity. We have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely free from 
adulteration.”—Lancet, 1870. 


“MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


LS VE BAST, 


BECAUSE it is the only Lime-Juice produced uniformly from 
one Plantation, and from Trees cultivated for the purpose. 


ee 








BECAUSE, being from Ripe, Sound Fruit only, it has all the 
Delicate Aroma peculiar to the Fruit, and is richer in Citricity 


than any other. 


100,000 Gallons Imported in One Year! 
FROM ALL DRUGGISTS. 


“ 
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ALSO 


“MONTSERRAT ” 
Pure Lime-Fruit Cordials. 


AROMATIC JARGONELLE PINEAPPLE RASPBERRY SARSAPARILA 
LIMETTA PEPPERMINT CLOVE QUININE STRAWBERRY 


Retail from Grocers, Druggists, Wine Merchant, everywhere. 
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“PANNUS 


CORITUM.” 





The Hasiest Boots in the World. 





HALL & SONS, 


Patentees, 
57, Bishopsgate Within, E.C., 
6, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


5, Stoke Newington Road, N. 


ees 


roe 


SUITED FOR SUMMER AND WINTER WEAR. 





JOHN ironic & Co. 


In Tins from 
141bs. to 3lbs. 


each. 


—— 


SOLEIMPORTERS po aN A 
LON 


< ME CALL & Com any ; 





In Tins from 
141bs. to dibs. 


each. 


eG UES. 





ABRAHAM KINGDON & (OCo., 


Printers, 


Engravers, Lithographers, Stationers, 


AND 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


52, MOORFIELDS, MOORGATE, LONDON, 


E.C. 





THH PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


The Work contains, in parallel columns, the two English Versions which were published 
1611 and 1881 respectively. 


Pearl 16mo, cloth limp, red edges... 1s. 6d. 

Long Primer, crown Ato, cloth, 
bevelled edges a. Be, .Gd. 

Minion, crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled 


edges 4s. 6d. 


The Student's Edition, Minion, crown 
4to, with wide margins, cloth, red 
edges ose ind ost 200 


Also to be had in superior bindings. 





New and Revised Edition, complete in One 
Vol. Price 7s. 6d. 


CAROLINE FOX: 


HER JOURNALS AND LETTERS. 
Edited by HORACE N. Pym. 





Just published. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d 
With Photographic Portrait. 


JAMES HURNARD 


A MEMOIR (Chiefly Autobiographical), 
With Selections from his Poems. 
Edited by his Widow. 





Sold by SAML. HARRIS & Co., 5, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Fry’s Cocoa 
“a  suexcract 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”—W. W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.C.S., City and 
County Analyst, Bristol. 


“Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.”—Cuarres A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.1L., Analyst for Dublin. 


FRY'S CARACAS COCOA 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 
combined with other choice descriptions. 


**A most delicious and valuable article.’’— 
Standard. 





EIGHTEEN PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 


~eso SFE VIERGR 


TRADE MARK 


to =.=! ONCENTRATED WHATEVER. 


~~ ESSENCE*PURE COFFEE 


This Essence will be found a great convenience by all lovers of really fine Coffee, and moré 
especially by the many who experience difficulty in making a good infusion in the ordinary way. 

By the use of the CAF E VIERGE, a perfectly clear cup of the choicest flavoured Coffee may 
be made at a moment's notice, without the least trouble, without waste, and with the certainty 
that it will never vary. 

This Essence is extracted at the Pharmaceutical Laboratories of ALLEN & HANBURYS, 
LONDON, by a new and very perfect process, by means of which the delicate flavour and 
aroma of the Coffee are reversed | without any of the coarseness and acridity so often perceptible 
in the ordinary brewing of the ground berries. 

A very invigorating beverage is made by adding one or two teaspoonfuls of the CAFE 
VIERGE to a bottle of Seltzer or Soda Water, or a glass of cold milk (with sugar to taste) ; 
and used in this way the Essence will be found of great convenience to Tourists, Travellers and 
Sportsmen, It is also very useful for flavouring Ices, Creams, Cakes, &c. 


Manufacturers— ALLEN & HANBURYS 2? Joint 
Wholesale Purveyors— RIDGWAY & Co. J Proprietors. 
PRICE 1s. 60. PER BOTTLE. 


To be obtained of Chemists, Grocers, and Confectioners; or direct (carriage free on 
receipt of remittance) of 


RIDGWAY & CO., 
TEA AND COFFEE MERCHANTS, 4 and 5, King William Street, City, London 


Forei ts | France—F. COMAR, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 
oreign Agen ) Belgium—OC. DELAORE, Vilvorde, Brussels. 


Printed by ABRAHAM KinGron & Co., §2, Moorfields, Moorgate, E.C. 














